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IV. — Magister curiae in Plautus's Aulularia 107. 
By Dr. HENRY W. PRESCOTT, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The relation of Plautus to his Greek originals has long 
been a fertile theme of discussion. Dissertations, such as 
those of Ostermayer, Schuster, and Wollner, within the limited 
fields of mythology, religion, and military activity, and the 
illuminating chapter in Leo's Plautinische Forschungen, which 
relieves the obscurity of many a word and phrase, of many a 
structural complication, have led us to understand more intel- 
ligently the process of translation in Plautus's hands : thorough 
Latinization, so far as the language is concerned, is certainly 
the rule ; crudities in translation are rare — such a bit of 
mechanical work as his perfossor parietum {Pseud. 980), 1 
almost an etymological equivalent for the Tot^wpv^o? of his 
original, is abnormal. Yet the difficulties of his task led him 
often, as Leo has shown, to produce a composite picture, a 
mixture of Greek and Roman elements. The phrase which 
forms the subject of this paper has been hitherto said, 
or at least implied, to be a mere verbal equivalent of the 
Gr^ek ; it is my belief that it is a commendable translation, 
and that the passage in which it appears suggested to the 
Romans of Plautus's day a perfectly clear picture with very 
slight traces of its Greek background. 

The context of the passage is a dramatic exposition of the 
miser Euclio's character ; in the verses in which the phrase 
magister curiae occurs, the departure of the miser is explained 
by his statement that the magister of his curia promised that 
day to distribute money among the individual members of the 

1 My colleague, Doctor Nutting, suggests that the passage in Cic. in Vatin.t,, 
II (licet impune per me parietes in adulescentia perfoderis, vicinos compilaris, 
matrem verberaris) makes it doubtful whether Leo is justified in saying (PI. Forsch. 
93) ..." dieser Ausdruck gibt dem Romer nicht die anschauliche Vorstellung 
wie dem Griechen Toix a P^X°'-" 
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curia : he must go to receive his share or else incur the sus- 
picion of being too well-off to need the largess in question: 

106 — Nimis hercle invitus abeo : sed quid agam scio 
Nam noster nostrae quist magister curiae 
Dividere argenti dixit nummos in viros : 
Id si relinquo ac non peto, omnes ilico 
Me suspicentur, credo, habere aurum domi. 

(Cf. 179-180.) 

The passage is admitted to be of Greek origin : the distri- 
bution of money in this fashion is not attested for the age of 
Plautus. It suggests at once the division of the theoric fund 
among the demesmen of Attica, probably by the demarchs 
(Demosth. 1091, 37; Haussouillier, La Vie Municipale en 
Attique, 129, n. 3). Scholars are, however, by no means 
agreed as to the wording of the original. Admitting that the 
passage betrays the influence of the Greek, they differ with 
regard to the precise equivalent in the other tongue of 
magister curiae. Turnebus maintained that it was rpiTTvap^o';, 
and Wagner (in his note on the verse, and De Plauti Aulu- 
laria, 15 n.) follows him; Benndorf (as quoted by Ussing) 
that it was eTnfie\r)TT)$ t5>v <j>v\5>v, pointing to a passage in 
Lucian {Tim. 49) for his justification ; since curia corresponds 
in political significance to <f>parpia, fypaTpiapxos is an easy 
suggestion ; Francken accepts Stf/jiapxos (which, however, in 
Cure. 286 Plautus chooses to transliterate rather than trans- 
late), and Ussing follows him. It is immaterial to me at 
present what stood in Plautus's original. It will be admitted 
that, whatever the precise expression was, the word or phrase 
denoted a political division of Attica and a magistrate who 
served in some important capacity, necessarily financial. Us- 
sing's statement that a magister curiae is nowhere mentioned as 
a Roman official, if true, leaves us a choice between assuming 
that such a magistrate existed at Rome but has accidentally 
escaped mention, and imputing to Plautus a crude transla- 
tion, magister curiae in the latter case being a mechanical 
rendering of Brjfiapxoi or something similar. Neither of 
these alternatives is, I think, to be accepted. 
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An attempt was made by Ps.-Asconius to discover in 
magister curiae a reference to a Roman official. Cicero (in 
Verrem I. 8. 22) refers to certain divisores omnium tribuum — 
election agents who distributed money among the tribes 
allotted to them : on this passage Ps.-Asconius queries 
whether these were legally appointed tribal officers, such, 
he says, as Plautus in his Aulularia calls magistri curiarum, 
or whether they were criminal agents — utrum legitimos 
habent omnes tribus divisores, quos Plautus in Aulularia 
magistros curiarum vocat, an divisores criminis nomen est? 
The undisputed answer to this question is in favor of the 
second alternative, and his quotation of Plautus in support 
of the first alternative is admitted to be inapposite, as tribal 
officers are not to be identified with officers of the curiae. 

The Roman curiae were associations of families, in earlier 
times of importance as political units, but in the Republic, 
after the division into tribes and centuries was perfected, as 
religious corporations : l under the supervision of a curio 
maximus, curiones and flamines they celebrated the sacra 
publica, the expense of which was paid from the common 
treasury, aes curionum. Obviously the existence of these 
bodies, which had no magistri, would have helped little 
toward the understanding of Plautus's magister curiae. 

There were, however, other units in Rome, and elsewhere 
in Italy, during Plautus's lifetime, which constituted religious 
confederations similar to the curiae and over which presided 
magistri, assisted by flamines like those of the curiae? 
Q. Cicero (de petitione 8. 30), in giving what he calls the ratio 
totius urbis, enumerates as distinct entities the conlegia, 
montes? pagi, vicinitates : primitive local groups, known as 
pagi, and vici, and similar associations of hill-dwellers, mon- 
tani, survived at Rome in the historical period alongside of 
the gentes, curiae, and tribus. Like the curiae they played in 
this later period an important part in the religious life of the 

1 Mommsen, SR. III. 89 ff.; Marquardt, SV. III. i88ff.; Pauly-Wissowa 
IV. 1815 ff., 1836 s.w. curia and curio. 

2 Mommsen, SR. III. 112 ff.; Marquardt, SV. 2 1. 3 ff., 9 n. 4, 14 n. 1. 
8 The text, omnium, is properly corrected to montium. 
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city: long before the age of Plautus the pagus Capitolinus 
formed the conlegium Capitolinorum, and the pagus Aventi- 
nensis the conlegium mercatorum or mercurialium in connection 
with the temple of Mercury on the Aventine. 1 In these two 
cases the pagi and conlegia are almost ^indistinguishable, but 
in general the pagi, monies, and vici formed, quite apart from 
the conlegia, religious associations with an organization re- 
sembling that of the curiae, and as we shall presently see, that 
of the conlegia : as the festivals of Fordicidia and Fornacalia 
were celebrated by the curiae, so the Septimontium and the 
Paganalia were in charge of the montani and pagani respec- 
tively. Magistri are certified for the vici of Plautus's time 
by Livy 34. 7. 2, who under the year 195 refers to them as 
wearing the toga praetexta ; an inscription of the Ciceronian 
period (Mommsen, SR. III. p. viii. n. 1) refers to magistri 
and flamines montanorum ; and an inscription antedating the 
Empire, but not certainly Roman (Mommsen, SR. III. 116, 
n. 7; Waltzing, Etude, etc., I. 101, n. 6), mentions the magistri 
of two pagi and of the vicus Sulpicius. There can be little 
doubt that magistri of all these organizations were well known 
in Plautus's day, scanty as the evidence naturally is. 

Not only these local communities, but more important 
religious and industrial corporations were organized in like 
manner, and for similar though more varied purposes. 
Q. Cicero mentioned one other important factor in the ratio 
totius urbis ; these were the guilds known as conlegia. The 
importance of these colleges at Rome is well known. All of 
them were more or less religious in character ; the guilds 
of the Capitoline and the Aventine already mentioned, that of 
the Great Mother, established in Plautus's lifetime, 2 and the 
Arval Brothers, 3 certainly an old fraternity, were largely so. 
The industrial guilds were ascribed by tradition to the reign 
of Numa ; 4 and even the imperfect record of early inscrip- 
tions attests the existence of thirteen for the last century B.C. ; 6 
in Plautus's day, 6 probably, a guild of poets and actors was 

1 Waltzing, Alude sur les Corporations Professionelles, I. 35-36, 39-40. 

2 Waltzing, I. 36. 8 Henze, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, pp. i-ii. 
* Waltzing, I. 62 ff. 6 Ibid. I. 87-88. • Ibid. I. 82. 
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given the temple of Minerva as a meeting-place. These 
religious and industrial guilds had one or more presidents 
styled magistri ; some of the distinctly religious guilds, as 
the Arval Brothers, had a flamen as well (Henze, pp. iv ff.). 
The mention of a magister in the S. C. de Bacchanalibus falls 
in the second year before Plautus's death ; and as in the case 
of the magistri pagorum, vicorum, and tnontium, it is mere 
accident that references are not more numerous in the early 
Republican period. The functions of the magistri of the 
colleges were religious and secular; 1 our evidence is most 
nearly complete for the Imperial period — here we find them 
convoking and presiding over the conlegia, enforcing the 
rules of the fraternities, in charge of the area communis, or 
common treasury, receiving and disbursing funds, distribut- 
ing largess of food and money received from patrons or out 
of the common treasury, supervising the giving of dinners 
and public shows, and the erection of statues. Doubtless 
some of these functions were not exercised in Plautus's time 
because of the difference in prevalent conditions, but the 
existence of the magistri is certified in the poet's own day, 
and their functions were certainly similar to those of the 
magistri in the later period. 

So far I have shown the existence of a remarkable con- 
formity in certain organizations in Roman public life : corpo- 
rations bound by kinship, contiguity, or common interests, 
differing in origin and purpose, but very much alike as 
regards the names and the functions of their officials : all of 
them, with the exception of the curiae are presided over by 
magistri, and all of a religious character, including the curiae, 
have alongside the magistri lesser dignitaries called flamines. 
That such organizations and their officers were characteristic 
of Roman life in Plautus's day is clear. But even if this is 
admitted, the poet was certainly perverse in leaving to the 
wits of his audience an association of ideas which were not 
apparently easily connected. If magister meant much to his 
hearers, magister curiae, it seems, did not: why did he not 

1 Pauly-Wissowa, IV. 420-421, s.v. Collegium. 
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accommodate his verse to magister pagi, or montis, or vici, or 
conlegi f 

Such a change, however, would not be necessary to make 
the phrase intelligible to a Romanized African in the reign 
of Augustus. It is a striking feature of the province of 
Africa, as appears from the evidence of inscriptions, that the 
conlegia so common in other parts of the Empire are not 
mentioned. In place of them we find in about fifty inscrip- 
tions of more than twenty African towns in the first few cen- 
turies after Christ, curiae, which have been recognized as old 
Latin institutions surviving in the municipia of Roman and of 
Latin rights. 1 This organization of curiae is not restricted to 
Africa ; its prominence there is probably due to the absence 
of conlegia. Inscriptions prove the existence of the same 
divisions in Spain, — here the Lex Malacitana gives us infor- 
mation about details, — in Sardinia, and most important of 
all for our purposes, in the town of Lanuvium in Italy. The 
curiae in these towns were associations of neighboring families, 
having a general resemblance to the Roman curiae, and in so 
far as they are local communities to the pagi, monies, and vici 
of Republican Rome. The purposes, however, of these 
municipal curiae resemble those of the conlegia : they had a 
common treasury, received gifts and legacies, honored in 
various ways their patrons and officers, they erected statues 
to gods and emperors, took charge of the burial of deceased 
members, received donations from the emperors, gave festi- 
vals and dinners, and played a prominent part in the public 
shows. At the head of these municipal curiae were magis- 
tri, certified in two inscriptions (CIL. VIII. 11008, 2 14683), 
who carried out the purposes summarized above, and with the 
magistri there were associated flamines as in the Roman 
organizations already noted. 

The case, then, may be briefly stated thus : we find as a 
part of the very foundation of the Roman State the Roman 

1 Mommsen, SR. III. 90; Schmidt, Rh. Mm. 45, 599 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, IV. 
18 1 5 ff., s.v. curia. 

2 Magiisterio) : Schmidt, Rh. Mus. 45, 607, n. 2 for magfjsiratu) of the 
Corpus. 
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curiae, communities of kinsfolk, with rights and privileges, 
civil and religious ; in Plautus's time their religious activities 
predominate ; their officers are a curio and a flamen for each 
curia, and a curio maximus. Beside them we find primitive 
local units surviving as religious societies, — the pagani, mon- 
tani, and vicini, — these with magistri and flamines. As 
another component part of the city-state we find the guilds, 
conlegia, religious and secular, under magistri with religious 
and important secular, especially financial, powers, and with 
flamines in some cases. Two centuries, and later, after Plau- 
tus's death we find in a municipium of Latium, in Spain and 
in Sardinia, and in Africa, a division of the people into curiae, 
associations of neighboring families, banded together for 
mutual benefit, organized under magistri and flamines for 
purposes resembling those of the Roman conlegia. Is it too 
much to assert that these municipal curiae were no sudden 
growth in the reign of Augustus, but a peculiarly Latin 
organization of the citizen body as common in the municipia 
of Italy in Plautus's day as they were later in Africa ? And 
was not magister curiae a perfectly natural term to use, as 
familiar to Plautus and his audience as it was- to the people 
of Lanuvium in the early centuries of the Empire ? The only 
argument against this supposition is an argument from 
silence ; such an officer of such a municipal division does not 
appear in inscriptions that antedate the Empire. Still, even 
the magister conlegi and the magistri of the local communi- 
ties, which must have been well known in the poet's time, 
are seldom mentioned in the scanty inscriptional record of 
the Republican period ; influential as these organizations were, 
especially the conlegia, the magistri are mentioned in less 
than half a dozen inscriptions before the reign of Augustus. 
Nothing, I think, but the meagreness of inscriptional evidence 
for Plautus's own age accounts for our ignorance of a magis- 
ter curiae in the municipia of the second century b.c. If this- 
is the case, the phrase in the Aulularia was no unintelligible 
compound, made up of two words, each in itself intelligible, 
but both together a meaningless verbal equivalent of the 
Greek original ; rather it was a rational translation, conveying 
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to the audience a clear conception of an officer presiding 
over a small portion of a Roman mutiicipifim and possessed 
of enough financial power to make his distribution of money 
easily understood, even if in Plautus's time such a distribution 
was not natural in Italy. This distribution, and this alone, 
may be purely Greek. The rest I conceive to be a thorough 
Latinization of the original. 



